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Here  is  a  boldly  masculine  frame  of  medium 
weight  zylonite  material.  Sturdy  in  appearance, 
the  Drake  features  stock  dimensions  that  provide 
comfort  and  ease  of  adjustment.  Sound  fitting 
values  are  maintained  with  perimetric  eye  shape, 
keyhole  bridge,  and  fan  tip  spatula  temples. 
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SIZES 

The  exceptionally  wide  size  range 
further  simplifies  your  fitting  problem 
by  giving  a  variety  of  bridge  meas- 
urements, eye  sizes,  and  temple 
lengths. 

COLORS 

Pink  Crystal,  Demi- 
Amber,    Demi-Blond. 


KEYHOLE   BRIDGE- 
PERIMETRIC   EYE: 

The  keyhole  bridge, 
combined  with  the  peri- 
metric eye  shape,  gives 
increased  nasal  cuta- 
way, provides  broad 
fitting    opportunities. 


7. BARREL 
HINGES: 

Sturdy  7-bar- 
rel  hinges  sus- 
tain the  pro- 
portions 
of  the  fan 
tip      temples. 


ADJUSTABLE   TEMPLES: 

Flat,  thin,  fan  tip 
spatula  temples  are 
easily  shaped  to  pro- 
vide for  precise  fit- 
ting and  long  wear- 
ing comfort. 
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Eye  Sizes 


Bridge  and  Overall  Temple  Lengths 
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ARE  YOU  ONE? 


By  Dr.  Laurence  P.  Folsom 


Are  you  what?  A  thinker!  Every  profes- 
sional man  takes  pride  in  his  ability  to  think. 
ne  likes  to  feel  that  his  reasoning  quality 
is  superior,  or  at  least  equal  to,  that  of  others. 
Every  science  is  based  upon  a  gathering  and 
analysis  of  the  observed  facts  in  its  field  and 
die  assembly  and  study  of  those  facts  in  the 
light  of  a  cold,    impartial   "Reason". 

But  what  is  "Reason"?  This  thinking  fac- 
ulty in  which  Man  takes  so  much  pride  is 
really  his  lesser  means  of  learning.  There 
are  three  ways  in  which  a  human  being  may 
know  anything;  three  sources  of  information 
open  to  mankind.  They  are:  Instinct,  Rea- 
son, and   Intuition. 

Instinct  is  the  animal-mind  within  us.  It 
is  the  entire  mental  life  of  plants  and  of  the 
lower  animals.  Our  bodily  activities  are 
carried  on  by  what  we  term  a  sub-conscious 
mind,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  guiding  hand  of  our  Creator  over  the 
affairs  of  our  bodily  lives.  The  daily  acti- 
vities in  which  we  engage  are  mostly  instinc- 
tive in  nature;  the  search  for  food,  shelter 
from  the  elements,  self-preservation  and  the 
propagation  of  the  race.  Most  of  our  time 
is  taken  up  in  the  following  of  instinctive 
actions  or  in  working  for  the  wages  which 
we  plan  to  expend  in  the  purchase  of  in- 
stinctive  satisfactions. 

Reason  is  the  activity  of  our  conscious 
brain-mind.  Reason  is  present  in  the  higher 
animal  forms  and  brought  to  its  highest  de- 
velopment  in  man  (so  we  are  prone  to  be- 
lieve). We  call  our  conscious  thinking  pro- 
cesses by  the  term  "reason"  though  they  are 
often  un-reasonable. 

When  we  apply  reason  to  the  observations 
and  experiences  of  our  environment  we 
break  it  up  into  the  various  classifications 
of  thought  which  we  term  the  "sciences". 
Scientific  observations  of  one's  environment 
may  easily  lead  one  astray.     No  two  profes- 


sors agree  on  the  interpretation  of  our  major 
phenomena.  Some  of  them  appear  to  clutch 
a  few  theories  out  of  the  air,  color  them 
with  prejudice  and  emotion,  and  teach  their 
product  as  Truth.  But  facts  have  a  way  of 
remaining  facts  no  matter  what  our  opinions 
of  them  may  become.  Since  no  two  persons' 
experiences  and  observations  can  be  identical 
it  is  natural  that  the  understanding  and  be- 
liefs resulting  from  them  cannot  be  identical. 
This  is  true  in  both  the  material  and  spir- 
itual realms. 

It  is  by  a  process  of  reason  that  man  takes 
his  instinctive  urgre  toward  his  God  and  fash- 
ions  it  into  his  countless  forms  of  religion, 
no  two  of  which  are  identical  and  no  one 
of  which  possesses  the  whole  of  Truth.  Like- 
wise in  his  sciences,  his  reason  leads  him 
into  countless  theories  and  hypotheses,  all 
of  which,  like  his  religion,  contain  some 
Truth  but  none  of  which  contain  all  of  the 
Truth.  Take  the  matter  of  body  health, 
for  instance,  or  of  disease;  there  are  as  many 
beliefs  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  the 
care  of  the  body  as  there  are  regarding  what 
is  proper  in  the  development  and  progress 
of  the  soul. 

No,  we  cannot  rely  upon  this  wonderful 
power  of  Reason,  in  which  we  take  so  much 
pride.  The  more  scientific  we  educate  it, 
the  farther  from  Truth  is  our  reason  likely 
to  become. 

There  is  still  another  and  greater  source 
of  knowledge,  a  source  which  was  recognized 
by  the  ancients  and  by  the  "thinking"  men 
of  all  ages.  It  is  Intuition.  What  is  its 
source  we  may  never  exactly  know.  Some 
regard  it  as  the  still  small  voice  of  God 
guiding  us,  when  we  quietly  listen  to  Him. 
Others  regard  it  as  the  age-old  observations 
of  the  soul— Truth  to  which  we  have  access 
whenever  we  seek  it  rightly.  Whatever  its 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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GREETINGS  TO  NEW  STUDENTS 


To  the  new  students  of  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Optometry  I  bid  welcome  on  be- 
half of  the  Administration  and  Faculty  as 
well  as  personally  for  myself. 

We  should  like  you  to  feel  so  welcome 
and  so  much  at  home  that  you  will  be  im- 
pelled to  contribute  your  share  to  our  grow- 
ing traditions  of  cooperation,  friendliness, 
high  standards  of  purpose  and  achievement, 
and  completely  professional  attitude  toward 
the  work  you  have  chosen. 

As  Faculty  and  Students  we  are  members 
of  a  small  but  intimate  group  within  a  small 
professional  educational  institution.  An  in- 
tense interest  in  a  common  goal  leads  to 
equally  personal  interest  in  one  another. 
From  such  a  relationship  can  come  not  only 


the  acquisition  of  professional  abilities  but 
day  to  day  practice  in  the  art  and  science 
of   optometry. 

You  will  get  much  out  of  the  College 
only  in  proportion  as  you  put  much  into  it. 
Therefore,  give  it  your  complete  devotion. 
Learn  your  lessons  well.  Do  all  the  work 
assigned  to  you.  Cooperate  with  others. 
Participate  in  social  and  fraternal  activities. 
Be  optimistic  and  enthusiastic.  Be  a  booster 
not  a  knocker. 

The  faculty  joins  with  me  in  welcoming 
you  to  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Optom- 
etry, and  in  expressing  delight  that  we  shall 
associate  closely  with  you  in  academic  and 
social  activities. 

Dean  Ralph  H.  Green. 


Rx  STANDARDS 

Your  professional  knowledge,  combined  with  precise 
instruments,  will  give  your  patients  the  desired 
results,  if  the  exacting  prescription  is  filled 
by    our    expert   craftsmen    and    quality    merchandise. 

Wilson   &>   Halford  Optical  Co. 


387  WASHINGTON  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Mass.  College  of  Optometry  Graduates  Ninety 


On  June  9th,  1950,  89  men  and  one  wo- 
man lost  their  titles  as  seniors  at  M.  C.  O. 
at  air-conditioned  Hancock  Hall,  Boston. 
Nine  graduated  with  Cum  Laude.  President 
Herman  L.  Klein  presented  the  diplomas  at 
the  end  of  the  program  which  began  with 
inspiring  organ  music  and  continued  with 
the  addresses.  Dr.  Edward  R.  Collier,  Pro- 
lessor  of  Social  Science,  Boston  University 
warned  the  graduating  class  of  1950  of  the 
necessity  of  "Vision  In  a  World  of  Confu- 
sion." His  address  emphasized  the  broad 
social  obligations  which  an  educated  man  has 
in  his  community.  Dr.  Collier  said  that  it 
not  only  was  necessary  for  the  optometrist 
to  aid  his  fellow  man  to  have  the  clearest 
vision  possible,  but,  "to  form  intelligent 
opinions  and  help  others  to  acquire  'vision'." 

Robert  A.  Welch,  the  president  of  the 
class  of  1950,  presented  the  college  with  a 
new  tachistoscope  for  use  in  the  ever  ex- 
panding orthoptics  clinic.  Dr.  Green  ac- 
cepted this  gift  on  behalf  of  the  college. 

The  class  valedictorian,  and  editor  of 
Scope,  Egon  Werthamer,  spoke  on  the  be- 
ginnings of  optometry  in  the  ages  past,  and 
the  place  of  the  optometrist  in  the  present 
and  future  society.  He  enumerated  the  op- 
tometrist's place  in  reducing  industrial  ac- 
cidents, rehabilitation  of  the  near  blind,  a- 
daptation  of  individuals  to  near  tasks,  aiding 
of  those  with  reading  impediments,  visual 
training  of  cross-eyed  persons,  and  opening 
new  careers  to  those  wearing  contact  lenses. 
In  the  valedictory  address  it  was  mentioned 
that  one-fourth  of  graduating  optometrists 
do  not  enter  individual  private  practices  or 
partnerships.  Openings  have  been  filled 
in  the  armed  forces,  research  departments  of 
optical  companies,  careers  in  teaching,  civil 
service  positions  in  hospitals  and  in  the 
Veteran's  Administration,  advisors  in  indus- 
trial vision  campaigns,  and  in  the  field  of 
optical  journalism.  This  speaker  concluded 
with  the  statement  that  as  a  young  profes- 


sion which  hasn't  completely  emerged  from 
commercial  status,  a  strongly  organized  na- 
tional optometric  organization  is  required  to 
make   emergence    complete. 

Dr.  Ralph  Green,  Dean  of  the  Massachu- 
setts College  of  Optometry,  declared  how 
proud  he  was  to  have  68  veterans  of  the  U. 
S.  armed  forces  in  this  graduating  class.  Dr. 
Green  made  the  important  point  that  op- 
tometry is  not  only  a  means  of  livelihood; 
but  a  means  of  self-satisfaction  in  aiding  fel- 
low man.  It  was  further  emphasized  that 
since  this  generation  is  overloaded  with 
technical  masters,  a  man  is  useless  to  his 
community  if  he  doesn't  join  a  church,  and 
social  and  civil  functions. 

Awards  were  presented  by  Dr.  Frederick 
E.  Farnum,  chairman,  fcaulty  committee  on 
awards.  Alfred  Rappaport  received  the 
Lester  J.  Epstein  AWARD  for  highest  grades 
in  theoretical  and  applied  optometry.  Melvin 
Grossman  was  awarded  the  Joseph  J.  Scanlon 
prize  for  his  clinical  proficiency.  The  vale- 
dictory prize,  made  available  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege of  Optometry  for  the  member  of  the 
senior  class  who  achieves  the  highest  general 
average  in  his  entire  college  course,  was 
presented  to  Egon  Werthamer.  Dr.  Farnum 
closed  the  presentation  ceremony  with  the 
memorable  remark  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  men;  those  who  live  off  the  profession, 
and  those  who  live  for  the  profession.  Need- 
less to  say  the  latter  have  made  optometry 
what  it  is  today. 

CLASS  OF   1950 

Dr.  Albert  Abrams 

Dr.  Milton  Anderson 

Dr.  Jacob  C.  Baboian 

Dr.  L.  Paul  Barthel 

Dr.  Victor  Basil 

Dr.  Stuart  Beraer 

Dr.  James  Bochinis 

Dr.  Robert  Bowen 
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Dr.  Marvin  Bram 

Dr.  Charles  Brawn 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Byrne 

Ur.  Donald  K.  Campbell 

JJr.  Joseph  Cauley 

Dr.  joseph  F.  Cedrone 

ur.  joy  Assing    (Mrs.  Allan) 

Dr.  Michael  Chessel 

Dr.  Fred  Cohen 

Dr.  Raymond  Contillo 

JJr.  Carl  Cooperstein 

Dr.  Robert  Coppelman 

Dr.  Armand  Cote 

Dr.  Burton  Cowan 

Dr.  Gerald  S.  Davis 

Dr.  H.  A.  Davis 

Dr.  Ralph  I.  Dinin 

Dr.  Gerald  S.  Feldman 

Dr.  Roland  Foes; 

Dr.  Nathan  Frank 

Dr.  Peter  Gaetani 

Dr.  David  L.  Gallaway 

Dr.  Milton  Gallin 

Dr.  Harry  Gerlan 

Dr.  Burton  Gerson 

Dr.  Seymour    Gerstenblatt 

Dr.  Abe  Gottesman 

Dr.  Francis  T.  Grassey 

Dr.  Melvin  Grossman 

Dr.  Donald  Harris 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  Heal 

Dr.  Meyer  Ingram 

Dr.  Timothy  E.  Katsos 

Dr.  Arnold  Katz 

Dr.   Benjamin  Kislin 

Dr.  Robert  Kisner 

Dr.  Irving  J.  Koffman 

Dr.  David  Koplowitz 

Dr.  Melvin  Kranseler 

Dr.  Edwin  Krie°rer 

Dr.  Richard  B.  Land 

Dr.  Dexter  W.  Laton 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Lesniak 

Dr.  Raymond  Lewandowski 

Dr.  Henry  Lustig  Jr. 

Dr.  Lawrence  MacDonald 

Dr.  Ralph  M.  Mann 


Dr.  Raymond  D.  Mercer 
Dr.  Paul  E.  Momnie 
ur.   Robert  Moody 
Dr.  Fred  Moss 
Dr.  John  Musserian 
Dr.   Ralph  Nathan 
Dr.  Roger  Neault 
Dr.  Herbert  O'Dell 
Dr.  Alfred  Pastilli 
Dr.  Harold  Pollack 
Dr.  Vincent  Principe 
Dr.  John  Randolph 
Dr.  Alfred  Rappaport 
Dr.  John  W.  Resmini 
Dr.  Norman  Rice 
Dr.  Donald  Robinson 
Dr.  John  A.  Rodolico 
Dr.  Samuel  Rosenfield 
Dr.  Leonard  Samit 
Dr.  Irwin  Sarkin 
Dr.   Harry  Selig 
Dr.   R.  M.  Shaffer 
Dr.  John  K.  Sloan 
Dr.  Solomon  K.  Slobins 
Dr.  Emerson  Smith 
Dr.  Arnold  Spear 
Dr.   Mark  Stark 
Dr.  Albert  Tamburri 
Dr.  John  Tully  Jr. 
Dr.   Herbert  Upton 
Dr.  Joseph  Vachon 
Dr.  George  Vlahogianis 
Dr.  Clement  J.  Warren 
Dr.   Robert  Welch 
Dr.  Egon  Werthamer 
Dr.   Hans  M.  Wolff 
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Amendment  to  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proved, September  9,  1950  an  act  of  Congress 
relating  to  the  induction  of  medical,  dental 
and  allied  specialists.  This  Act  (Public  Law 
779,  81st  Cong.  2nd  sess.)  is  an  amendment 
to  section  4  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948. 

That  portion  of  the  Act  that  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities is  section  (i)   (3)  which  reads  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  shall  provide  for  the  annual  defer- 
ment from  training-  and  service  under  this 
title  of  numbers  of  optometry  students  and 
premedical,  preosteopathic,  preveterinary, 
preoptometry  and  predental  students  at  least 
equal  to  the  numbers  of  male  optometry,  pre- 
medical, preosteopathic,  preveterinary,  pre- 
optometry and  predental  students  in  atten- 
dance at  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  levels,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director." 


tpiosn  the  Cdifoi 

WHAM!  I  was  floored.  By  what?  Sure, 
I'll  tell  you  by  what.  This  past  summer,  I 
came  in  contact  with  a  lot  of  people  .  .  . 
in  all  sorts  of  places  and  occupations.  I 
made  it  a  point  to  get  around  to  the  subject 
of  optometry,  a  topic  with  which  I  thought 
1  was  familiar.  When  I  employed  the  phrase, 
"the  profession  of  optometry",  some  smiled 
and  nodded,  knowingly;  others  weren't  quite 
sure  just  what  optometry  was;  and  still  oth- 
ers, unfortunately,  were  openly  disdainful 
of  the  phrase.  How  many  of  you,  I  wonder, 
have  met  the  same  reactions?  I  think  any- 
one making  optometry  a  career  would  have 
felt  the  same  sinking  sensation  that  I  ex- 
perienced. 

What  has  optometry  done,  or  failed  to 
do,  to  bring  about  these  reactions?  Perhaps 
a  good  many  people  still  remember  the  non- 
professionalism  of  the  past  and  witness  a 
few  cases  of  the  same  today.  If  that  is  the 
case,  then  the  profession,  and  we  know  it 
has  become  one,  has  not  yet  made  itself 
completely  known  to  the  masses.  Just  what, 
then,  can  we,  the  student  section  of  optom- 
etry, do  to  help  give  the  profession  the  stat- 
ure it  deserves? 

I  say  we  can  do  this:  (1)  Aid,  in  every 
way,  the  A.  O.  A.  to  become  the  strong 
organization  it  should  be  so  its  voice  will 
be  heard  by  the  masses  and  by  their  legis- 
lators. Since  it  is  only  through  a  unified  and 
recognized  group  that  we  can  move  ahead, 
then  our  identification  with  the  A.  O.  A.  and 
the  state  societies  is  a  must.  (2)  Locally, 
we  should  broaden  our  associations  with  var- 
ious student  organizations  of  the  city,  so  that 
M.  C.  O.  will  be  better  known.  Last  year, 
our  basketball  team  met  other  schools  and 
certainly  became  respected  on  the  court  .  .  . 
let's  continue  the  athletic  exchanges  and  in- 
crease the  scholastic  mingling  generally. 

Perhaps  this  will  create  a  little  comment 
...  if  so,  good.  I  will  welcome  any  sugges- 
tions and  will  be  glad  to  present  them  to 
the  student  body  in  future  issues  of  thts 
Scope.  O.K.?  L.  Z. 
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Pi  Omic/uba  Sixj,ma, 


By  Milton  Insuik 


The  Pi  Omicron  Sigma  Fraternity,  the 
oldest  optometric  fraternity  in  the  country, 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
a  heartfelt  welcome  to  all  the  new  members 
of  the  student  body  of  M.C.O.  as  well  as  all 
the  returning  veterans  of  past  M.C.O.  battles. 
Now  that  the  summer  vacation  (?)  is  over, 
we  return  to  the  hallowed  halls  of  our  be- 
loved alma  mater  with  scope  in  one  hand  and 
an  unlit  cigarette  in  the  other,  waiting  for 
the  bell  to  sound  so  that  we  can  light  it. 

But  the  members  of  P.O.S.  were  on  the 
job  working  hard  even  before  school  opened. 
A  group  of  them  consisting  of  Tom  Vermes, 
Irving  Bloomfield,  Lew  Rabinowitz,  Bill 
Myers  and  Vic  Nasrallah  were  on  hand  sev- 
eral days  before  registration  to  supply  any 
assistance  necessary.  They  co-operated  hand- 
somely with  the  administration  in  order  to 
set  up  a  satisfactory  schedule  (9:00  A.  M. 
class  on  Monday),  and  then  assisted  in  the 
registration  of  students  and  distribution  of 
texts. 

Perhaps  their  most  important  function 
was  the  aid  which  they  gave  to  the  new  in- 
coming freshmen.  Upon  arrival  each  fresh- 
man was  greeted  by  a  friendly  P.O.S.  mem- 
ber, acquainted  with  his  surroundings  and 
given  any  help  possible.  This  group  is  happy 
to  report  that  they  were  successful  in  secur- 
ing apartments  for  a  large  number  of  our 
students.  The  Pi  Omicron  Sigma  Fraternity 
would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
announce  that  they  will  be  glad  to  provide 
any  help  possible  to  any  of  the  freshmen 
and  they  should  feel  free  to  ask  for  it  at  any 
time. 

Fraternity  functions  were  started  the  very 
first  week  of  school.  A  general  meeting  was 
held  and  several  items  of  high  importance 
were  discussed.  Among  these,  perhaps  the 
most  important,  is  the  arrangement  of  a 
social  calendar. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  P.O.S.  is  planning 


to  have  a  full  calendar  of  events,  including 
social,  athletic,  and  educational  programs. 
They  will  attempt  to  adhere  to  a  tentative 
schedule  which  includes  The  Poverty  Party, 
Spot-Lite  Night  and  Theatre  Party  in  Novem- 
ber, The  Eyeball  in  December,  A  Winter 
Party  in  January,  Valentine  Dance  in  Febru- 
ary, A  Shmoo  Dance  in  March,  The  Annual 
Installation  Banquet  in  April,  and  A  Hayride 
in  May. 

As  usual  our  first  social  affair  will  be  the 
Annual  Smoker  for  all  new  students  on  Wed- 
nesday Evening,  October  11th.  This  af fan- 
will  be  run  by  Harry  Zeltzer  and  his  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Bernard  Stecher,  Teddy 
Goolst,  Vic  Nasrallah  and  Milty  Insuik,  who 
are  working  diligently  to  make  this  year's 
smoker  the  best  ever.  They  plan  to  hold  it  at 
a  new  locale  which  will  supply  the  proper  at- 
mosphere and  facilities  for  such  an  affair. 
Naturally,  all  the  freshmen  and  other  new 
students  are  cordially  invited  to  come,  have 
fun,  and  become  acquainted  with  P.O.S., 
its  members,  alumni,  and  faculty. 

During  the  summer  many  of  our  alumni 
passed  the  various  state  boards  and  we  would 
like  to  extend  our  congratulations  to  all  our 
successful  brethren.  We  would  also  like  to 
wish  them  all  the  luck  in  the  world  as  bud- 
ding Optometrists  and  may  they  burst  into 
full  bloom  very  shortly.  In  conclusion  we 
would  like  to  wish  all  the  M.C.O.  students 
good  studying,  good  marks,  and  great  fun. 
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Qmecfa  ZpAiw-n  Pi 

Here  we  all  are  back  in  the  Tar  Pit  again. 
All  undergraduated  brothers  of  Omega  Epsi- 
lon  Phi  have  returned  unscathed  by  finals, 
and  we're  off  on  another  merry,  sleepless 
year.  We  wish  to  welcome  the  incoming 
freshmen  and  offer  them  all  the  luck  and 
personal  service  we  can  muster.  We  hope 
many  will  recognize  the  advantages  O.  E.  Phi 
has  to  offer  and  will  be  able  to  join  its  ranks. 

Congratulations  and  condolences  are  in 
order  for  Brothers  Bo°aare,  Ratte  and  Sol  Slo- 
bins  taking  the  "Big  Step"  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation.     Lots  of  luck,  fellas! 

Prexy  Tom  White  presided  for  the  first 
t  me  at  the  initial  meeting  of  the  year  held 
at  the  Newman  Center  (somebody  forgot  the 
key  to  the  school)  and  did  a  commendable 
job  banging  the  gavel.  I  can  honestly  say 
that  at  least  twice  more  was  accomplished  at 
that  meeting  than  any  I've  attended  before— 
which  is  a  darned  good  deal. 


By  Marty  Borsky 

The  frat  is  looking  forward  to  its  many 
social  activities  and  as  usual  has  planned  at 
least  one  major  function  per  month.  Of  im- 
mediate interest  are  the  Eye  Ball  and  Omega 
Spree.  Dates  for  these  and  all  other  affairs 
will  be  announced  well  in  advance. 

I  managed  to  dig  up  a  few  personals  at 
this  short  notice.  Tedesco  spent  an  enjoy- 
able summer  as  house  mother  for  some  so- 
rority in  Connecticut.  He  lost  30  pounds. 
Feinblum  has  been  seen  cruising  around 
New  York  in  a  new  Buick  chauffeured  by 
some  brunette  which  he  claims  to  be  his 
girl.     Aw,  c'mon,  Bill! 

That  is  just  about  the  extent  of  what's 
new  with  Zeta,  so  I'll  take  leave  now  with  a 
promise  of  a  more  lively  article  next  time 
when  everything  with  me  has  been  settled 
and  is  humming  smoothly.  Until  then,  I 
remain  -  BEWILDERED. 


TENSION  ^^7  MOUNT 

Up-to-the-minute  styling  .  .  .  "strapless" 
construction  .  .  .  most  adaptable  to  all 
lens  powers. 


NORTHEASTERN    DIVISION 


Formerly  Colonial  Optical  Co. 
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source,  its  value  is  inestimable. 

it  is  by  Intuition  that  one  comes  to  under- 
stand that  a  Power  outside  of  himself  acts 
upon  Ins  individual  life.  He  learns  that  this 
is  a  universe  of  Cause  and  Effect,  of  "Natural 
Laws  ,  and  that  the  efficient,  happy,  healthy- 
way  ol  life  results  from  conformity  to  the 
laws  and  in  no  other  manner.  When  you 
obey  the  rules  of  file  you  benefit;  when  you 
disobey  them,  you  have  to  pay  the  price 
somehow.  In  matters  of  efficient  visual  func- 
tion, success  can  result  only  when  we  conform 
to  universal  laws.  Faulty  ocular  structure, 
poor  visual  activity,  and  ocular  disease  re- 
sult when  one  lives  contrary  to  natural  law. 
The  measure  of  the  value  and  worth  of  any 
form  of  healing  system,  or  visual  care,  is 
determined  by  its  conformity,  or  non-con- 
formity, to  fixed  natural  laws. 

Let  us  digress  for  a  moment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration.  Suppose  we  talk  about 
milk.  It  is  by  instinct  that  one  sucks  milk, 
from  the  moment  of  birth.  The  infant  seeks 
its  mother's  breast  naturally.  The  same  in- 
stinct which  causes  the  infant  to  nurse  also 
advises  the  mother  it  is  time  to  stop  nursing 
when  the  child's  teeth  erupt  and  cause  her 
pain.  Instinct  tells  the  infant  to  seek  milk 
and  tells  the  mother  when  it  is  too  old  to 
use  milk  any  longer. 

But  what  about  this  wonderful  (?)  faculty 
we  call  "reason"?  Reason  tells  us  that  milk 
is  the  perfect  food.  We  chemically  analyze 
it  and  propound  all  manner  of  theories  re- 
garding its  scientific  processing.  We  serve 
it  to  all  ages  from  the  growing  child  to  doting- 
senility.  We  build  up  all  manner  of  rea- 
soned beliefs  regarding  it.  Is  "instinct"  cor- 
rect,   or  our  "reason"? 

Suppose  we  refer  to  the  authority  of 
intuition.  Through  intuition  we  learn  that 
it  is  wiser  to  folloAV  natural  laws  than  the 
lessons  of  a  too  much  vaunted  "science". 
Often  our  primitive  instinct  is  wiser  than 
our  conceited  reason.     Intuition  tells  us  that 


milk  is  not  a  food  for  any  mammal  beyond 
the  time  of  its  first  teeth,  that  nature  makes 
different  milk  for  different  species,  that  the 
milks  are  not  interchangeable,  that  it  is  the 
misuse  of  milk  which  is  responsible  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  troubles  of  the  race 
and  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  heir,  that 
dairying  is  an  industry  much  as  tobacco- 
raising  and  brewing  are  industries,  all  of 
which  we  adults  could  safely  and  wisely  do 
without. 

I  use  this  illustration  concerning  milk  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  a  similar  set  of  ob- 
servations regarding  visual  care.  How  much 
of  our  seeing  is  instinctive,  how  much  rea- 
soned and  how  much  intuitional? 

Seeing  is  both  an  automatic  and  instinc- 
tive function.  Instinct  tells  us  not  to  look 
at  the  sun  or  other  bright  light  sources,  to 
close  the  eyes  when  the  wind  blows  dust,  to 
clear  up  blur  by  narrowing  the  palpebral 
fissure,  and  to  direct  our  gaze  at  whatever 
object  we  wish  information  about.  But  the 
adjustments  of  the  iris,  accommodation,  and 
convergence  are  automatic— below  the  level 
of  instinct;  they  are  under  sub-conscious  con- 
trol. 

Our  conscious  mind  may  direct  the  visual 
mechanism  to  look  at  a  pretty  girl  going 
down  the  street,  but  our  conscious  mind  can- 
not control  a  single  autonomic,  involuntary 
muscle  be  it  that  of  the  heart,  stomach,  lungs, 
crystalline  lens,  iris  or  convergence.  True 
a  few  involuntary  functions  also  have  con- 
scious control;  we  can  alter  our  (rate  of 
breathing  by  willed  attention  to  the  act;  but 
both  breathing  and  seeing  work  most  effec- 
tively under  a  purely  involuntary  control. 
Likewise  we  can  converge  the  eyes  by  a 
conscious  willed  effort,  but  only  briefly;  their 
normal  converging  is  tutomatic. 

It  is  by  reason  that  we  lead  ourselves  astray 
from  Truth.  As  in  the  preceding  illustra- 
tion concerning  milk,  reason  may  also  lead 
us  from  the  path  of  Truth  when  we  consider 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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People  resisted  the 
first  "Iron  Horse"- 


They'll  soon  switch  to  Trifocals,  too 


People  are  people,  whatever  the  century,  and 
they  just  do  not  take  quickly  to  innovations.  But 
when  the  real  impact  of  an  invention  begins  to  make 
itself  felt,  they  fight  for  it  just  as  vigorously  as  they 
may  once  have  fought  against  it. 

People  ride  trains  daily  without  giving  it  a 
thought.  They  will  accept  the  prescription  of  tri- 
focals as  the  perfectly  logical  means  of  regaining 
complete  visual  comfort.  The  change  of  attitude  is 


evident  now,   as  a  result  of  the  thousands  who 
already  wear  them. 

As  a  scientist,  you  understand  why  only  trifocals 
can  provide  needed  help  in  cases  of  advanced  pres- 
byopia in  all  three  fields  of  vision.  As  a  doctor,  you 
have  inspired  patient-confidence  in  your  skill.  The 
two  go  together.  The  prescription  of  trifocals  can 
create  really  satisfied  patients,  the  life's  blood  of  any 
successful  practice. 


□ 


Univis  Trifocals 

THE    UNIVIS   LENS   COMPANY 
Dayton    1,   Ohio 


More  than    /Z    OF  A  MILLION  pairs  of  Univis  Trifocals  have  been  prescribed! 
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uie  visual  functions. 

Keason  tells  some  that  seeing  is  a  "learned" 
act  ana  that  we  learn  to  see  much  as  we 
learn  to  talk  or  to  walk;  that  ocular  conver- 
gence is  a  learned  function  and  thus  is  train- 
able; that  myopia  is  an  instance  in  which 
accommodation  has  "learned"  too  well  and 
must  be  taught  to  "unlearn"  some  of  its 
powers.  Reason  leads  us  to  attempt  visual 
training  that  a  ''more  suitable  balance  of 
ocular  function  may  be  obtained.  It  some- 
times helps.  More  often  it  fails.  It  is  a 
treating  or  a  symptom  without  thought  of 
causation.  T 

It  is  only  when  we  seek  the  aid  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  through  intuition,  that  we 
begin  to  approach  the  Truth.  In  such  a 
manner  one  learns  to  think  from  Principles 
to  their  end  results,  rather  than  use  his  rea- 
son on  the  results  and  from  them  try  to 
visualize  a  principle  involved. 

We  learn  that  glaucoma  is  a  sick  eye  in 
a  sick  body  and  the  ocular  condition  is  in- 
dicative of  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  body; 
that  treatment  consists  not  in  having  the 
patient  sleep  in  a  lighted  room  or  in  sur- 
gical removal  of  "obsructing"  tissue  but 
in  a  removal  of  the  general  venous  conges- 
tion resulting  from  a  bloodstream  filled  with 
sludge  from  our  modern  methods  of  living. 

That  cataract  likewise  is  but  sludge  and 
debris  deposits,  as  are  also  rheumatic  swell- 
ings, and  that  the  remedy  likewise  is  a  thor- 
ough blood  cleansing.  They  may  be  natu- 
rally removed  (when  the  patient  is  not  too 
old  or  the  condition  too  far  advanced)  only 
by  a  cleansing  of  the  blood  stream  which 
was   responsible  for   their   appearance. 

The  attempts  to  train  instinctive  functions, 
via  conscious  mental  activity,  approach  the 
problem  from  the  wrong  end.  It  is  known 
that  some  persons  are  overweight  while  oth- 
ers are  underweight  and  that  the  same  cor- 
rective living  which  takes  weight  off  the 
heavy  ones  will  add  weight  to  the  light  ones. 
No  two  patients  are  affected  in  the  same  man- 


ner; some  become  thin  and  anemic  while 
others  become  fat  and  paunchy  from  the 
same  underlying  cause.  Some  manifest 
"weak"  hearts,  others  "weak"  adduction, 
others  an  over  or  under  accommodation, 
from  an  identical  causation. 

Some  manifest  photophobia;  some  have  in- 
tense discomfort  from  trifling  "errors"  of  re- 
fraction; some  have  a  low  acuity  we  term 
"amblyopia";  some  squint  one  way;  some 
the  other  way;  some  have  exophoria;  some 
have  esophoria;  but  the  underlying  cause  of 
ocular  malfunction  is  the  same  in  all.  Get 
down  to  principles  and  we  find  that  all  prob- 
lems of  health  and  function  rest  upon  cell 
nutrition  through  the  blood  and  in  no  other 
manner. 

Many  of  our  ocular  problems  result  from 
the  toxic  conditions  of  the  patient  herself. 
Others  such  as  the  squints,  high  astigmias 
and  other  structural  malformations  result 
from  the  toxemias  of  the  ancestors.  Only 
those  with  clean  blood-streams  can  breed  chil- 
dren free  from  structural  error.  That  chil- 
dren must  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  parents 
is  sad  but  true. 

Whether  it  be  asthma  or  amblyopia;  wheth- 
er it  be  cancer  or  cataract;  measles  or  myopia; 
tuberculosis  or  tropia;  the  underlying  cause 
of  all  bodily  malformations,  malfunctions, 
and  diseases  is  nutritional  in  origin.  There 
is  but  one  cause  of  disease,  whatever  its  symp- 
toms or  forms  of  manifestation.  Ocular  bal- 
ance and  visual  efficiency  can  only  be  estab- 
lished on  a  sound  nutritional  basis. 

The  majority  of  patients  do  not  care  to 
know;  they  are  not  interested  in  knowing. 
Another  large  group  cannot  think  for  them- 
selves and  are  content  to  parrot  any  theory 
which  is  given  them— unstudied  worshippers 
of  another's  "wisdom".  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  optometrists  should  be  content  to 
likewise  remain  stupid  and  ignorant.  Success 
and  progress  in  human  life  goes  only  to  those 
Captains  of  Thought  who  seek  and  find 
Truth. 
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